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problem was to keep what had -already been heaped
together. Only Spain was not afraid to break the
peace, and in the long run she gained parts of Italy
by her boldness.

Most of the territorial profits made by Euro-
pean Powers during the years 1713-1740 were made
at the expense of Charles VI., either as head of
the Hapsburgs or as Emperor. As it became cer-
tain that he would have no son, he grew more
and more reckless in sacrificing the welfare of the
Empire to that of his House. The future of his
heir was indeed precarious. For there was not
and never had been an Austria in the same sense
in which there was an England, a France, or a Spain ;
that is, a well-knit nation, preferring ruin to dismem-
berment. "Austria" meant the dominions of the
elder branch of the House of Hapsburg just as
"Prussia** under Frederick I. meant the dominions
of the elder branch of the House of Hohenzollern.
In the case of the Hapsburg agglomeration, how-
ever, the subjects were too many, too miscellaneous,
and too rich for the work of a Frederick William to
be possible. Germans, Hungarians, and Italians
were only the chief among a motley crowd of races
which had come under the sceptre of Charles VI.'s
ancestors and which he strained every nerve to hand
down to his daughter undispersed.

The method which Charles selected was to pro-
claim that his dominions were one and indivisible,
and descended to a female heir if no male were forth-
coming. This he did by the famous Pragmatic
Sanction, a document which for fifteen years, from